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PE: . ARE 


native fruitsin general have coerce more than Loiate, and some have fixed the extreme point fot 


foreign varieties. An intelligent farmer in a town 
in Middlesex county, where thousands of barrels the peach at 15° below zero, Fah’t. Some are of 


of winter apples are frequently raised ina season, ||® Opinion that blossom buds of peach, cherry, 
informed me, he feared they should not produce a||&c. are capable of resisting severe weather be- 
barrel this year, nor a pint of cherries. As it willl |fore they have so swelled as to loosen their hard, 


be along time before the trees can recover from - . 
this shock, we may calculate on a great ecatcity of||TUSt#ceous or scaly covering, but are easily af- 
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From the New-England Farmer. 
INJURY TOFRUIT TREES. 
‘Tuomas G. FrsseNDEN, Esa. 

Dear Sin—As Lam the first to announce the 
destructive eflects ofthe past winter, upon every 
specics of fruit trees, | am induced to hope that 
my suffering has not been extensively shared in 
other parts of the country. <aen, Omar? applied 
to by several friends in New-Hampshire, Connect- 
icut, Maine and New-York, for scions of the 
new varieties of pears, | was surprised and distres- 
sed to find that the shoots of last year were pretty 
uniformly destroyed. This led me to further ex- 
amination, and Lam grieved to state that, with 
me, the peach, the cherry, the pear, and even the 
apple, have suffered more severely, than within my 
memory, a period of forty-seven years, since my 
attention to these subjects. The whole of the 
last year’s growth is destroyed, so far as the ex- 
amination of fifty young and old trees in every va- 
riety of situation, enables me tojudge. My friends 
who have requested grafts from me, will consider 
this as a general reply to all their requests. | 
have not been able to find one pear scion which I 
could send toa friend. Nor is this the worst part 
of the case. ‘The injury to the trees will be far 


creater than if the scions had been removed by). 


the knife. They wil become diseased and onef 
can scarcely tell where this disease will terminate. 
All my hope is, that [ have been more severely vis- 
ited than others. It will be time enough aftef we 
have settled the facts, to discuss the cause. I 
have no doubt that itis not to be attributed to the 
cold of the late winter, but I should rather look to 
the extraordinary and unnatural heat of the last 
summer, which enabled gentlemen to ripen the 
Black Hamburg grape, and even the Muscat on 
open trellises. 

| said toa friend, who showed me some of those 
‘ender grapes nearly ripened in the open ground, 
last year, “‘ My friend, I have a deep concern at 
vour success, because, if you live thirty years lon- 
rer, you will never see the same success. It isa 
nisfortune to you.” 

‘The sap continued up and not inspissated till 
the 30th of November. The severe, unusually 
premature severity of December, burst the vessels 
of the plants, filled as they were with a watery flu- 
il. Such is my conjecture, but what are conjec- 
‘ures worth ? The alarming facts are the most im- 
portant to us. May these facts be limited in their 
extent. JOHN LOWELL. 

Boston, March 9, 1832. 


=> We are fearful that the calamity described 
ohove, has been very extensive as wellas destruc- 
tive, within the timits of its visitations. We have 
ieard from Maine and many parts of New Eng- 
land, and are told that many if not nost of the 
truit trees have been seriously injured, if not ut- 
erly ruined.—Ed. of N E. Farmer. 

Mr. Fess—ENDEN—I think it very desirable for 
the public to ascertain, from New Jersey and the 
iniddle States, whether the effects of the past win- 
‘er and autumn, have been so severe on fruit trees 
there as in this section of the Union. 

The damage done to the pear, cherry, peach 
ind apple, (more particularly young ee is in- 
conceivable, in every of New England, as far 
as canbe learned. Many young trees that appear 
to be green and healthy at first sight, are found, 
on removing the bark with a penknife, to be b ack 
and dead. 5 lately examined a young orchard of 
forty trees, every one of which was injured more 
or less, many utterly ruined, with the exception 
of two or three native cherry trees, that had nev 
er heen budded. It is desirable to know whether 


jdated Salem, March 12th, 1832,—-both of which 


fruit, for ten years to come. I ho 


pondents in various parts of the United States, 


in their vicinity, through the New-England Far- 
mer. A.B. 
Salem, March 12, 1832. 


Elects of the inter {n Rocbester. 


from the New England Farmer, concerning the 
effects of the winter on fruit trees,—one from J. 
Lowe.t, Esq. of Boston, the other from A. B., 


give alarming accounts of the situation of their 
fruit trees. Mr. Lowe.u is a gentleman well 
known to the horticulturists of the United States, 
as well as of Europe, for his zeal, and nice ob- 
servations in every thing appertaining to that 
science ; therefore, his statement may be consid- 
ered as coming from the best possible authority. 
We are anxious to hear from different parts o 
the eastern states, to know whether the reported 
injuries are extensive; and also the opinions of 
their horticulturists as to the cause. 
We have examined fruit trees of different kinds 
in this vicinity, and find that apples, pears, plums, 
peaches and cherries, so far as regards the wood, 
appear in good condition. We haveaiso exam- 
ined fruit buds from different trees, and find them 
generally in good condition; and, with the excep- 
tion of a few peach buds, have found none in 
which the small petals were discolored. We have 
also examined many European grape vines, which 
have been left upon their trellises, such as munier, 
white sweet water, &c. and are of opinion that 
they are not materially injured by the effects of 
the winter. In searching for the cause of the 
failure of fruit trees during winter, we think a 
close examination of meteorological tables should 
always be made, as different theories have been 
advanced which should be decided by facts. Some 
hold that the injury arises from a long continua- 
tion of severe cold weather, and that the injury is 
in proportion to its duration.. From this opinion 
we beg leave to differ, having noticed in the east- 
ern part of the state, two peach trees so situated 
that they were shaded from the sun during the 
winter, both of which were preserved in limbs 
and blossoms, when all other trees in the neigh- 
borhood were much injured in the limbs, and all 
a blossoms were destroyed. By this it would 
appear that some trees are capable of supporting 
a great degree of cold for a long time without in- 
pury, at the same time that other trees of the same 
kinds, exposed to the same degrees of cold du- 
ring nights, and thawed by the sun during the 
days, will be injured. 

Others, as Mr. Lowes, suppose the injury 
occasioned by severe weather before the wood is 
sufficiently cleared of sap, which, by freezing, 
burst the vessels. Again, others declare that the 
vitality of certain plants is uniformly destroyed 


your corres-||fected by frost after that takes place. We ac- 


knowledge that our prejudice is in favor of the 


will furnish information of the state of orchards theory that, when severe cold is succeeded by 


warm sunny days, trees receive the most injury ; 
and we have noticed that the bodies of trees are 
more apt to be injured on the southwest than any 
other side, and those the most apt which are so 


We give above, two communications, copied||sloped toward the northeast, that the rays of 


the sun have the most effect upon them. It is not 
uncommon, in this climate, to see young apple 
trees which slant in thatdirection, (especially when 
from other causes they are not thrifty,) with a 
dead streak upon the southwest side; this we at- 
tribute to the too frequent freezing and thawing 
We see many tender plants in our gardens endure 
the steady severity of our winters, that fail after 
the sun has become more powerful. during the 
months of March and April. 


Beets of the Ginter in Albany. 
Since writing the preceding, the following lette: 
has been received from Judge Buex, from which 
it wili be seen that the injury has probably been 
as serious in the vicinity of Albany, as in Mas 
sachusetts : 

“ Albany, March 21, 1832. 
Dear Sin: 

‘‘ Great destruction has been witnessed here, and 
to the east, in fruit nurseries and gardens—wheth- 
er from the effects of severe cold alone, or 
from the sudden transition from mild to ex- 
treme cold, remains to be decided. You see from 
the New-England Farmer, that the devastation 
has been great about Boston. In addition, one 
nurseryman’s loss there is estimated at $1000. I 
dare not name our own loss; indeed, we cannot 
yet know its extent. But I think it has been con- 
fined principally to young trees ; and of these the 
number is some thousands, embracing the peach, 
pear and plum. What is singular, trees upon 
clay ground do not seem to be effected, owing 
probably tothe vegetation having ceased, and the 
sap vessels contracted on the clay earlier than on 
the sand. I have long since come to the conclu- 
sion,that though a sandsoil may betermed a warm, 
it is not an early soil, that is, when compared to 
a elay loam. It parts with caloric as readily as it 
receives it; thus in spring and fall,with warm days 
and cold nights, the temperature alternates great 
ly and suddenly. When a more compact soil, or 
one abounding in stones, becomes warm, it retains 
heat with much greater tenacity. Our plums and 
pears lost most of their leaves at midsummer, ov 
the sand, but not on the clay. This might have 
been a primary cause of their death; as with 
out the ordinary organs of elaboration, the circu 
lation might have become impeded, and the sap 
unfit for nutrition, and even deleterious to the 
plant. I, however, ascribe the damage to the 
sudden and continued cold when the sap vessels, 




















when the temperature descends below certain 





in consequence of the mild weather of Novem ee) ues a 
ber, were filled and distended with juices—ané SS 
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the consequent expansion and bursting of these 
vessels by the frost. 

«We have imported some hundreds of trees of 
the finest new pears from France; many of them 
dwarfs, and have made such arrangements for oth- 
er supplies, that we hope to meet the orders we 
may be favored with. 

“In the hurry of engrossing the Constitution 
of the State Ag. Society, two omissions were 
made from the adopted copy, which it might be 
well to notice, or at least the first one. In sec. 1, 
after county agricultural societies, there should 
have been added, “or of Horticultural Socie- 
ties” ——it being the imtention to place the presi- 
dents or delegates of Horticultural Societies on 
the same footing as the presidents and delegates 
of Agricultural Societies. The other omission 
is defining the duties of the president, &c. in these 
words at the commencement of the 3d Sec. “ The 
President, or senior officer present, shall preside 
atthe meetings.” | Yours, respectfully, 

J. BUEL.” 


“farmers Stand tn their own Bight.” 

Extract froma Letter to the Publishers. 

‘Ilive in a neighborhood where agricutural))> 
publications are not very highly esteemed, gene- 
rally, hence it is very difficult to obtain patrons 
for a work like the Genesee Farmer, but by per- 
severance I hope to be the means of adding a few 
more names to your subscription list. Iam fully 
persuaded that farmers, as a class of men, stand 
very much in their own light, by refusing, as they 
do, to encourage the publication of works which 
are directly calculated to instruct them in their 
wn business. 

‘Can it be that every class of men act from the 
same principle that the most of our farm- 
ers do, viz. that they fully understand their own 
business, anddo not wish that others should in- 
struct them in it. J .have heard this principle 
vowed by some of my neighboring farmers. 

‘“T feel a warm interest in the G. F. and do in- 
ieed hope that its present patrons will not suffer 
t tobe discontinued, or to be unprofitable to its 
proprietors for the want of sufficient encourage- 
ment. If every man who now receives the Gen- 
esee Farmer would endeavor to procure for it one 
more subscriber, I have nota doubt that he would 
ye successful, nor that he would thereby bestow a 
direct and permanent benefit upon the community.” 


The above gratuitous contribution from one of 
uur eastern readers is deserving of the thanks of 
the publishers of the Genesee Farmer, and the 
careful perusal of every friend to American Ag- 
riculture. In it are depicted the causes, why in 
many respects we are behind other countries, and 
why Agriculturists do not take that elevated place 
in society which the importance of their profess- 
ion fully entitles them to. It is not because that 
class of men who are engaged in it were born 
with inferior capacities to any other, neither is it 
because their occupation has atendency to debili- 
tate either body or mind, that they are thus pla- 
eed in the back ground; but it is because they 
neglect those improvements of the mind which 
at this time give an acknowledged superiority, 
or.an ascendancy over those who bury the tal- 
ents which the God of nature has committed to 
‘heir charge, and who allow the field of intellect 
‘g tie ‘ke an unweeded garden that grows to 








seed; things rank and gross in nature possess it 
merely.” 


Our correspondent observes: “I am persuaded 
that Farmers, as a class of men, stand very much 
in their own light, by refusing as they do to en-| 
courage the publication of works which are di-| 
rectly calculated to instruct them in their own bu-| 
siness;” and he might have added, by neglecting. 
to read those works on Agriculture which are) 
daily all but forced upon them, and by omitting 
to communicate to each other the results of their | 
own practice and experiments. | 


There has long been with us a deep rooted, | 
self-degrading prejudice, which has sat like an) 
incubus upon many of the minds of our honest| 
Farmers, against the term Education. To this | 
term they have attached an unwarrantable defi-| 
nition. Waena man of education has been spo-| 
ken of, they have figured to themselves, one who, | 
in his youth, for want of common sense or a defi- 
ciency of intellect, was sent to college, where he 
was kept poring over Latin and Greek, until he 
had forgotten what little knowledge he ever had) 
of common things, and from whence he emer-| 
ged with his body debilitated by sedentary hab-| 
its, and his mind untutored in things appertain- | ) 
ing to the common avocations of life, and who i is | 
to be supported the remainder of his days in lux-| 
ury, by the laboring class of community, as a re- 
ward for the indolence of his former years.—| 
With such an imaginary picture before them, it is} 
not so surprising that there should be a prejudice) 
against education; and we must acknowledge || 
that we often meet with characters that lead us | 
to inquire, whether they did not sit for this pic- | 
ture? ‘Toeradicate this prejudice, Jet our Farm- 
ers inquire, what was meant by an Academical | 

Zducation during the proud days of the Roman || 
Empire? The very name originated from the || 
circumstance of Plato’s having chosen a public || 
grove in the immediate vicinity of Athens for the | 
place of instruction, which grove was bequeathed | 























by Hecademus to his fellow citizens as aplace for 
gymnastic exercises, which were also continued j 


in the Platonic school, that the body as well as! | 


mind might be invigorated. 


To teach effeminacy was not the object of those|| 
schocls: on the contrary, such characters among || 


with contempt. When Cassius was instigating | 


Brutus to join in the conspiracy against Cesar,he'| 


concluded his contumely by saying that he cried 
“ Give me some drink, Titinus, as a sick girl.”—| 
Then the object of education was to make men| 
more useful in society—to enable them to employ | 
to the best advantage those blessings with which’ 
akind Providence had surrounded them. Then| 
their most renowned statesmen, to perfect their 
characters, claimed the honor of being Agricul-| 

turists, not only in theory, but in practice; and! 
those who could exhibit the greatest skill were’ 











considered the most worthy. As we admire the| 
Roman character, solet us imitate it as regards. 
Agriculture. Let those who would be foremost! 
in the rank consider what will be the most likely | 
means of giving precedence, whether remaining in) 
ignorance of the business which they pretend to 
practice, or by carefully investigating every | 
branch of it, to become acquainted with causes 
and effects. Who among us have become the 


| have often sighed in vain in after years.” 


on to wealth and hoa 


| pened. 





most famous for their knowledge in hushandry ? 


those who are studious and diligent, or those who 
remain in ignorance and idleness? All will con 
clude in favor of the former. If, then, the studi 
ous and diligent man is looked upon as the most 
honorable, why not assume that character? Why 
not be well informed about our own business ? 


The author of “ Leisure Moments—No. 3,” 


says: ‘For the want of a well directed educa 
tion, many of our most talented young men have 


g|| left the fields and groves where their boyhood 


was spent in rustic simplicity, and for which they 
Again 
he says—‘‘I think I may safely assert, that with 
proper exertions, there are very few farmers’ 
sons in this state but may obtain the necessary 
education to make them accomplished farmers,” 
“If every young farmer would read regularly and 
\| attentively some agricultural paper—if he would 
invest the money which he spends at balls and 
other places of useless amusement in books—if 


| he would contract the habit of spending every 


leisure moment in reading useful observations, 
the most happy results might be reasonably anti 
cipated.” ‘It needs but application, industry 
and discrimination, to form the botanist, chem- 
ist and naturalist; or at least to obtain the neces 
sary information, requisite for the scientific farm 
er.” Now these are not the metaphorical ex 


| pressions of an enthusiast; they are the plain 


and sincere exhortations of a young and highly 
respectable farming man, one who is rigidly 
treading the path he is pointing out to others, and 
which, if continued in, will be sure to lead him 
Now let us add our ex 


_hortations to his, that every young farmer, as h: 


values his own wealth or reputation, or that of 
his country, should exert himself to procure that 
education which shall enable him to reap the 
greatest pecuniary profit, and atthe same time 
the highest honors from his profession. 





TREES INJURED BY MICE. 

It often happens that fruit trees are barked yy 
the mice during the winter, and allowed to die for 
want of a little attention. After waiting four o 
| five years for a young tree to come to a bearing 
state, the loss of it detracts from profit as well as 
pleasure. Where trees are girdled by the mice, 


the men as chose to ape the softer sex were treated | | they should be looked upon as injured, but not as 


lost, for a very little time spent upon each one 


el will repair the injury. This accident generally 
,|| happens near the ground, and therefore is not as 


difficult to repair as when trees are gnawed by 
sheep or calves. The ring of bark taken off by 
mice does not exceed three or four inches in mos! 
cases, and by taking pieces of wood with the 
bark on, and fitting their ends so as to correspond 
with the wood and bark of the tree, they wil! 
unite, like grafting, at both ends, and the tree 
flourish as well as if the accident had never hap- 
It is desirable to have the diameter of 


| the wood used for piecing as near the size of the 
| tree as convenient, but not essential, as even round 


limbs of trees put under the bark at both ends, as 
in crown grafting, will grow. But the most con 
venient method és, and one which we have prac 
tised with success, where trees are four inches 01 
more in diameter, to take a chissel and malletan4 
cut in square at each end, and spit or chip out @ 


| piece as long as the ring of bark is missing, then 


fit ina pieve-taken from the sitle of a lim, cut j' 
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off the sanie length as the notch made in the tree ; J ble will ensue between them. for possession of || in this way until it forms quite a dam. This to 
place this in so that the outside of the bark may [the stone. Their out-cry will draw into similar|;}my mind accounts for streams presenting the 
orrespond with the inside of the bark of the tree, {jeopardy most if not all the rats in their neighbor-|| appearance of having froze at the bottom first. 
and atter having so fitted in three or four pieces ||hood. In this expériment, much depends on the|} As to the question——“ Does ice, floating in riv- 
on different sides of the tree, secure them with || smoothness, hardness, and stiffness of the skin|| ers orin the sea; disappear by actual dissolving in- 
park or some other substance, and hill the dirt || which is stretched over the top of the barrel; but|/to water, or does it in any case disappear by 
over them, pressing it down tight. Apples,pears, || if done correctly, is said to be an effectual means || sinking ?” I am of the opinion that ice does some- 
. plums and peaches, &c. may be repaired in this || of ridding our dwellings and out-houses of these || times disppear by sinking. Ice of itself, perhaps, 
manner with a trifling expense, compared with yermin. I remain yours, &c, never sinks ; but when a large body of snow has 
their worth,and the disappointment occasioned by R. M. WILLIAMS. || accumulated upon it, or ice and snow together, 
: their death. If trees have been barked by sheep, ’ gathered from the thaws, unless driven out by the 
, calves or rabbits, they may be saved in the same FOR THE GENESRE FARMER. wind or current, it disappears by sinking. 
; way, covering the pieces by winding a cloth STOCKING FISH PONDS. The following was related to me by a very res- 
y which has been dipped in melted grafting wax Middlesex, Feb. 24, 1832. || pectable gentleman in Litchfield Co. Ct. There 
” over them, so as perfectly to exclude the air— |; Mr. Goonsett—Havng mentioned in a for-|| is inthe western part of that county a pond, about 
d ‘The proper season for doing this is the last of A- || mer communication the diffusion of fish spawn in)\ twenty-five miles in circumference, and lying 
id pril or fore part of May: as the sap ascends through || water, I am induced to state some facts which||something in the shape of an S. The outlet 
d the wood, such trees frequently put forth their | have come under my observation, which tend to/|| being small and very narrow, and so situated that 
if leaves, and blossoms as soon as others, but for || corroborate my views on this subject. From Cape || the wind cannot drive the ice from but a small part 
ry want of a proper channel for it to descend again Hatteras tothe Capes of Florida, the coast is lin-|/ of the pond at atime, the ice gencrally disappears 
. to the root, the tree perishes. ed in most places with a margin of salt marsh,|/ very sudden, and is as likely to go ina calm asa 
ti ae from five toten miles wide. This marsh is cov-|!storm. It isthe universal opinion of the inhabit- 
ry RATS. ered with a coarse salt grass, very similar to the || ants around the pond, thatthe ice sinks, and he 
m- Middlesex, Feb. 24, 1832. thatch grass which abounds in many parts of our|/having observed it for a number of years, is of 
eS Mr. Goopsett—I observe in your paper of a ee - northern pawenieet overflowed the oe opinion. If it does not, where does it 
m he 18th instant, some remarks in reply to Ulmus, es my pe oe wate _ wor when the tide is) go? Itis corsain that it does not dissolve, and 
= in which plaster of Paris, inan unslacked state, : wre ream isnmnerniale narrow || cannot be driven outby the wind. TT, C. P. 
uni is recommended for the destruction of rats. I am and deep channels, forming the inland passage or!) Darien, March 20, 1822. 
Aly fully persuaded that this article can have no such navigation from place to place along our southern 
dly effect, and that Ulmus will seek in vain in this qpest. : Thase qeenns, one most of the bays, form- SEASONABLE HINTS. 
and substance for aremedy against the evil of which feat che oaths oF chat ivine; abound with im-|| Save Manure-—How many Farmers (poor 
‘im he complains. 'mense banks of oysters ; and at certain seasons of jones to be sure) are there who live in the imme- 
ex set, ta eeis. Geit the thit Rover tiiiel Ge the year, (I think in June or July,) in the neighbor- || diate neighborhood of our large towns, and whose 
he term sacked used in connexion. with plaster of hood of these oyster banks, the waters are literal- |*onmns are constantly sent in with wood, hay, 
bef Paris, névide [believe dent 1p preseenehy@ipe ly thick and ropy with oyster spawn, which being perv gt or some kind of produce, which, when 
that sisteee obs ala carried at high water among the grass on the salt |) sold, return empty, when they might with little 
the Plaster of Paris, when deprived of its water of pepe: ee on each spear of grass from one || trouble load back with manure. It is true that 
me rystalization by boiling, being wet with water oo wot oysters, pag 4) size of the finger |we sometimes see a drunken man carried off in 
to the comsteséeiog off eream,‘niay ‘be chet inter al: 0 Be 7 : beg b Y illed by the ensuing the cart, but the sight is not any more pleasant to 
most any shape, and will resume its original hard- a aloG, and are renewed again at the || passengers than manure, one load) of ‘which is 
aces ot spawning ,season, and grow during the summer || worth more on a farm than half a dozen leads of 
1 by 2d. It seems to me impossible that the rats can oo. ee Sern ee eee ms epee ; sh 
» for ve induced to take a sufficient quantity, whether] ¢ 1. Guster banks t wh. inn m 4 = i eat nions should be sown as soon as 
ir oO slacked or unslacked, to produce the desired effect, tent an ie % ~ eto nah Am exef/iba Bapt taiout-of the ground, and are a profitable 
ring unless they could be caught first, and stuffed (like ae oe ee we pt oo Spa Sn so ea ae 
i as \urkies) with boiled plaster, in which case I think oe fifi Phe "ae tied rs y " oa 
nice, itmight produce death; but unboiled plaster, I “ ; 5 druart re rekee aolee and, » Barly Sotsvateenty peas may Seeemen 
ot as think, would have no better effect than so much a Yo upeeemigen Wie See. soon as the frost is out of the ground, and even 
oa sand, it having no disposition to slack or eet in ite ours, etocters, R. M. WILLIAMS. | then their maturity may be facilitated by soaking 
rally unboiled state. FOR THE GENESEE PARMER. oe one or wweudays: Shay axe ciple - 7 
ot as I am induced to mention another expedient for| ICE AT THE BOTTOM OF STREAMS. rad severe State; after: Giny sat apy sigan 
od by the sake of Ulmus, said to be an effectual remedy}|} Mr. Epiror—I noticed ina late number of mg mpueee ’ ” 
fi by tor destroying rats, which is as follows: ‘Take}) your paper a short article under the above head, ee thtive bent when — 
most a tight barrel, take out one head, and put in about/| extracted from the N. Y. Daily Adv. It seems by ‘e nO ado waleirtes been long 7 nom 
h the three inchesof water. About the middle of the|'that paper that the people in and about Steuben 7 Sate meee oo si eater 9 
spond head place a stone, reaching near the top of the|| county have been troubled, and very much incom- a2 aa frui rtp et considered: a 
r will water; then take a green sheep or deer skin, soak|/ moded, by their streams beginning to freeze on a d “ - va r BEE, ant ye “ 
: tree it very soft, and stretch it over the open end, dri-||the wrong side, that is, at the bottom. The editor aie “ie nok ome. ree pec wesiy _— 
+ hap- ving on the hoops so as to keep it strait and tight ;||cannot account for so singular a departure from ttin Rm ee does ote —, a 
ter of set the barrel so prepared in a place frequented by || the known laws of nature. Ot I pron y fruit the third yeat 
of the those vermin; on the skin scatter some grain,|| I have observed the same phenomenon, but only r weed 
round bread, meat, or other food, so that they will fre-}|in shallow streams with a quick current. And|| Farry VWeceTaBLes.—The Troy Sentinel 
ds, as went it without suspicion or alarm for a week or|)then only when winter has set in with a heavy|| states that Mr. Platt Titus, of the Troy House 
oheeel ten days; then cut the skin across in two direc-|| fall of snow and cold weather. The snow falling|| treated his guests with a mess of “ well grown” 
) prac: tions from side to side of the barrel, so that when|| upon the stream, gathers into masses which sink potatoes on the 17th inst. They were cultivated 
hes 2 . rat jumps on it, it will instantly let him into the|| considerably below the surface of the water. In by Mr. Wm. Storer, of that place. 
of ‘arrel, and the skin will return to its place. The|| shallow streams, this snow lodges upon the bot-|| “Cucumpers, of a good size were sold in Mobile 
) rat in the barrel will seek a resting place on the|/tom, where it passes over the little rapids, and/! jn the early part of this mouth. 
, then stone; a second, third and fourth rat will shortly|| continuesto accumulate and freeze upon the stones, 
, cut ot ‘ollow, and be precipitated in like manner into the} until a bed of ice is formed nearly or quite across||_ x4“H. G. O.” next week. We shall be glad 
‘water in the barrel, when a contention or squab-|/the stream. The snow sometimes accumulates ||to hear from him often. ae? 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
FICTITIOUS SIGNATURES. 

Mr. Eprror—I respect Dan Brapvey, Esq. 
of Marcellus, very much. I hope he has a rich 
farm and a pretty house, on one of those delight- 
ful hills that look down so sweetly on the pretti- 
est of all waters, the Skaneateles Lake. If not, 
I am bound to presume he has one equaily to his 
wishes, and as well situated for all valuable pur- 
poses. He isa practical farmer, and has been so 
for many years, if I am to judge from his wri- 
tings. His opinions have weight, for he is expe- 
rienced in whatever he writes about, and he is con- 
tinually acquiring information from the labors 
of his own farm. These are good and sufficient 
reasons why his name should ge before the pub- 
lic. Such men are admitted authority in whatev- 
erthey state as positively knowing, in regard to 
agriculture or its attendant arts. 

Iam not a farmer. I never was one. I was 
educated quite another way. Neither amIalaw- 
yer, doctor, minister or merchant. Nor am I ac- 
tually an elm tree. Iam in trutha very plain 
man, but an enthusiastic lover of trees, fruits, gar- 
dens and flowers. I also like to see a fine form, 
well stocked with good horses, oxen, cows and 
sheep, and a good yard of poultry. I hope one} 
day tohave'such an one, for if I cannot make it 
profitable, I shall take a world of comfort on it. 
When I travel the country, I will any ‘ime ride 
five miles out of my way to see an extraordinary 
fine farm, or a superior horse, Durham bull, or 
flock of sheep. This propensity causes me to ob- 
setve many things regarding farms; and their 
management and produce, that many others would 
not ; and occasionally I spend an evening in wri- 





ting an article to the Genesee Farmer, on what- 
ever topic I happen to hit upon. 

I have a garden, but not so good an one as I 
hope to make it hereafter. It is yet new, but well 
stored with choice fruits suited to our climate ; 
and 1 havea good many varieties of beautiful 
flowers and ornamental shrubs and trees in it al- 
so. During the pleasant season of the year,I 
spend a great part of my leisure time in it, al- 
though it is some distance from my house. Ma- 
ny, and many are the times, after the heats of a 
dong summer day, I have taken my seat ona 
grassy knoll, under the shade of a pretty oak that 
grows upon it, and looked abroad over the bust- 
ling town with its thousand smokes, its glittering 
spires and cupolas, and the broad deep lake spread 
out before it, shining like a sea of molten silver. 
Away on its surface were steam-boats aud ves- 
sels pursuing their noiseless way to distant re- 
gions over the trackless water; and nothing be- 
yond was seen but the clear blue sky shutting’ 
down into its sunny bosom. Far off to the east 
lay the elevated hills of Boston, Wales, and Au- 
cora, with cultivated farms on their summits ; and 

away to the west the sun was wheeling his colos- 
sal orb behind the deep forests of Canada, 
“* And by the broad track of his firey car, 
Gave token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 


Such contemplations to me, are those of ex- 
treme delight. The calm pleasant scenes of 


nature have an enjoyment that few other objects 
can give; and it is to promote such a taste in 


as a business, is less skilfully followed than a)- 
most any other among us. It is for that reason I 


hail the appearance of agricultural works, which, 
if properly conducted, are of incalculable value to 


our farmers. So necessary do I consider them, 
that although I derive but little practical profit 
from them, I make it amatter of conscienceto take 
those that are near me. I have taken the New- 
York Farmer from its commencement, now in its 
fifth volume ; and as soon as I saw that the Gen- 
esee Farmer had the true Simon pure spirit aboutit. 
and really bid fair to be what it professes, I forth- 
with sent for it, and paid in advance, which eve- 
ry one ought to do, to assist as far as possible in so 
laudable an undertaking. 

To disseminate a spirit for contributing to this, 
as well as other agricultural journals, I was induced 
to become a contributor myself; and ‘if what |} 
have written, or may at any time hereafter write, 
shall be of service to any one, I shall be happy. 
It is for the reasons above stated, that of not be- 
ing a practical farmer, or professed gardener, that 
I withheld my proper name. I confess I should 
have felt no little mortification, if after spouting 
sundry sage speculations on various modes 
farming, I should have received a grave inquiry 
from an eminent agriculturist, relatingto my prac 
tice in selecting my seed wheat, or corn; or my 
usual manner of stocking grass lands; or the 


sons as I am, | call book farming, avery different 
thing by the way froma simple relation of the 


tions I consider of great value. Still, on subjects 
where I have had opportunities of observation, | 
feel at liberty to express my deliberate opinions 
freely ; and when I give good reasons for their 
support, consider them as well entitled to belie 
as those of others. 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, and perhaps Mr 


ter. In fact, 1 rather incline to think so myself; 
but I may as well give you the whole story. Mr. 
B.’s remarks are correct as regards practical agri 


culturists,like himself, but for the present I must bef 
excused. If he ever comes to Buffalo, he can have} 


no difficulty in finding me by inquiring at the Post 
Office, or either of the principal book-stores ; and | 
shall in truth, be quite happy to see him. Ani 
most assuredly, if I can find time when I again 
go through Marcellus, I should be much pleased 
to call and view the fine farm of Mr. Bradley. 
Utavs. 


P. S. Will Mr. Bradley give us an agricultur-} 


al survey of Onondaga county ? 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CANADA THISTLES. 

Ma. Epitor—lI discovered in vol. 2, No. 11, of 
the Genesee Farmer, an article upon the subject 
of Canada thistles, from the pen of your very able 
and intelligent correspondent, D. Braptey,which 
attracted my attention. What I am about to say, 








others that I have been induced to take up my 
humble pen upon any subject connected with ru- 


is not expected to detract from or add to his inter- 
esting essay. But I feel anxious to put in my 
moiety of assistance, if possible, to accelerate the 


formidable enemy of which he speaks. 
1am not a practical farmer, though bred in th: 
business until the age of fifteen or sixteen. Mean. 

















ralimprovement. I am sensible that our farming 


|time, I had an opportunity, in common with our 


best rotation of crops? Such things, in such per- | 


tried experience of a regular farmer, which rela-} 


Bradley too, may think this a very egotistical let-} 


general emancipation of our country from the} 
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neighbors, to carry on a defensive warfare wit} 
the Canada thistle. 
| From the “land of steady habits,” I was ear- 
ily transplanted in Western New-York—bringing 
with me the fears inherited from my parents, of 
any engagement with that vegetable Cataline. 
My fears were not long suffere:d to group for 
something on which to rest. A short time: poste- 
rior to our migration, the alarm of the approach. 
ing enemy was sounded, and we proceeded to a 
general engagement. To ambush—storm— 
bonfire—surround——charge—or rake and enfi- 
lade, proved equally unavailing. Book knowl- 
edge of farming, not being generally diffused, we 
were for a long time like to be chosen second 
best. We however made it a@ practice to cut 
|down and pull up the thistle on its first appear- 
ance, the latter which, seemed for a time success- 
ful. But the most effectual means we ever found 
to disarm them, was to cut them off at the surface 
Hof the ground, and pour saturated brine over the 
} stumps, and leaving them when convenient to the 
jmercy of a good lot of swine, whose relish for 
}such is proof against their disturbing other veget- 
jables more valuable to farmers. I am neverthe- 


less in hopes, from Mr. Bradley’s experience, he 
| will suggest a more efficient and less expensive 
| plan for exterminating the latent foe. 


E. A. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Reisure FAoments, Number Pour. 
| PLASTER—GY PSU M—{ Sulphate of Lime.) 
} This substance is found in a great variety of 
jforms. When found in regular crystals, it is 
sometimes called selenite. It is not unfrequently 
found in large transparent crystaline plates and 
masses, and sometimes occurs in fascicular or 
radiated masses which are also crystalized. It is 
jalso found in snow-white scaly flakes like snow 
Jor foam, and is sometimes semi-transparent like 
horn; but is most commonly met with in large 
| masses forming rocks, and constituting large and 
extensive strata, which form all the beds and hills 
of this mineral which are so frequent among sec- 
ondary rocks. It rarely occurs among the primitive 
} & transition rocks. The purer semi-transparentspe- 
cimens are used for vases, urns, &¢., and for stat- 
juary, and is Known by the name of alabaster. 
| but the most important and extensive use of gyp: 
} sum or plaster, is as a manure ; hence, it becomes an 
interesting object of inquiry to every agricultur 
ist. Nature has bestowed upon us a plentiful sup 
ply of it, and it needs Sut the skill and ingenuity 
of man to convert it to his use, and render it one 
of her kindest gifts. 

The true theory of the operation of this salt as 
a manure, has never been satisfactorily given, bu: 
could it be, it would doubtless prove of much im 
portance, as what is now left to empirical prac 
tice, might be directed by the application of sci 
entific principles. 

Acommon opinion that the beneficial effect of 
plaster is produced by the attraction of water, is. 
I think, erroneous, for this salt has very little at 
traction for water. 

Col. Taylor, of Port Royal, in his reply to que- 
}r'es on plaster of Paris, propounded by Mr. Jef: 

freys, says: 
} “‘Itsucceeds upon all soils to which ] have ap- 
plied it, those requiring to be drained excepted. 
| “Sown on clover in the spring, it benefits it 
coniderably. Used in any other mode,,I ploagh 
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itin. But I even diseqntionsd the first seaation ments of Col, Taylor go far to prove the assertions 
from observing, that when plaster is sown and/|| of Cooper, and that its beneficial effects are in pro- 

ploughed in with wheat in the fall, a top dressing || moting the decomposition of substances, and pre- 
:o the subsequent clover is of littleor no use; and |} pare them for the necessary food for plants, and to 
from thinking that the effect of plaster sooner || stimulate the living fibres of the plant to take up 
ceases a9 @ top dressing than when ploughed in.||and digest the food prepared for it, and that the 
The best ways, I think, of using it, are in the|/plaster itself does not serve asthe actual food of 
spring, upon the long manure of the preceding} the plant. 

winter, to be ploughed in with it—upon wellcov-}| If Coopers theory be true, it follows that the 
ered fields to be sown immediately before they are||repeated application of plaster to some lands 
{allowed—in rolling it very wet with seed corn || without other manure, would prove, not only use- 
yushel to bushel, and in mixing it with seed wheat! less, but would even impoverish the soil by con- 
50 moist as to let the wheat divide in sow-}/verting all the nutritious matter contained in it 
ing, in such a quantity as thatthe land shall’ into food for plants, which would be taken up by 
receive not less than three pecks to an acre. The|/them and leave the soil in a degree destitute of 
tatter is chiefly for the sake of the succeeding clo-|; nourishment. The conclusions to be drawn from 
ver. The wheat is benefitted in a very small de-}/ the extracts above are so plain, that further com- 
gree, but it prevents embezzlement of the seed. _ || ment is unnecessary. 

“J have had a smal! mill exclusively for grind- My experience tells me that Col. Taylor, in the 
ing plaster during twenty years. In that period I last paragraph quoted from his letter, and W. P. 
have used several hundred t6ns, and tried a great Ww. have drawn wrong conclusions from their ex- 
variety of experiments, using it every year to|| Perm@menis (which are quitesimilar,) and have over- 
considerable extent. I think it a valuable ally of, || ted, in those particular cases, the just value of 
but by no means a substitute for manure. That/j Plaster. 
there should be intervals of two, three, or four|| Strange as it may appear, plaster not only ex- 
years between applying it broad cast to the same |j "ts @ beneficial influence where it is immediate- 
‘and. That its effect is graduated by the quantity || 1y applied, but acts detrimentally to a certain ex- 
of vegetable matter upon which itissown. ‘That|j tent around the borders of its application where 
upon close, grazed land, it does but little good at|| It has not been applied to the distance of two or 
dest, and repeated would become pernicious ; and three rods. So says my experience and observa- 
‘hat it must be united either with the long manure | #0”. I have sown plaster on a meadow adjoin- 
f the winter, or the ungrazed vegetable cover || 2g ® pasture, and for the width of a few rods next 
roducedinsummer. * * =*  ®&  #4/ to the meadow, the pasture was very sensibly af- 
“a fected, and was comparatively barren. 
re babe ys res oe Ra peda a nliyy ag = I have also tried it in other situations where 
modes explained, and that it ought not tobe sown half of a meadow was plastered, the other half 
atop dressing, © 8) © eee not, and the eftect was the same. Now I infer 
from this, that the “ spaces left unplastered” by 
Col. Taylor, and the rows of corn by W. P. W. 
were inferior to what they would have been 
had they not been subjected to the influence of 
the plaster upon the other parts. Much remains 
to be learned upon this subject. Nature delights 
a line dividing it from similar land and clover.— |} i, her freaks, and often throws a veil of mystery 
Spaces left unplastered Cross large fields, wats} over her simplest operations. Vous 
own in wheat, have remained visible during the| P. S. Ulmus highly recommends the elm as an 
vhole season of rest, by the inferiority in benyrt- | ornamental shade tree, (Gen. Far. Vol. 2, p. 62.) 
nee of a great variety of natural grasses and || wij) he please inform us what particular species 

veeds.’—Mem. of the Bourd of Agr. of the|| he has reference to. Also, what is the most fa- 


State of N. Y. v. 2, p. 377. vorable month for transplanting maples. Y. 
W. P. W. says:—“I planted with Indian ~ 


‘orn a field which contained about five acres. The POR THE GENESEE FaRMER. 
eed was all wet wit soft soap and rolled in plas- SWEET BRIERS AND HEDGES. 
‘er, excepta few rows through the middle of the); In the Ist No. of the 2d Vol. of the Genese Far- 
ield, which was planted dry. Both kinds were || mer, friend David Thomas says, that the sweet 
‘reated alike, and occupied the same kind of soil, || brier hedge which shelters the west side of his 
ysandy loam,) and the whole field had a gentle|| garden, is on the decline. Let me suggest to him 
eclination to the sun, The difference between |; the experiment of cutting out all the old branch- 
‘le two kinds was very great. That which was||es; or if they are too thick and matted, even the 
orepared with soap and plaster was a fair crop ;|| whole tops of the hedge, close to the ground dur- 
‘hat which was planted dry did not yield at the|| ing this month, and when the earth is dry enough, 
ate of three bushels to the acre—-stalks in pro- || to spade it up thoroughly on each side of the hedge. 
portion. ——Gen. Far. Vol, 2, p. 68. The consequence, he will find to be, that a beau- 
In Cooper's edition of Thomson’s Chimistry,||tiful new growth of shoots will spring out from 
' find the following note :—“ It [gypsum] acts as |} the old stumps, which will be six feet high next 
\stimulus, not as a pabulum. It excites the liv-|| September, and in one year his hedge will be re- 
ing fibres of the plant to stronger action, so that||plenished with a new, clean, and fragrant head, 
the plant takes up and digests more nutriment. It}|“ the sweetest sbrub in all the world.” 
acs also as a septic to dead vegetable matter.”— || 1 know of no age at which the sweet brier de- 
©. Vol. 2, p. 354. clines, if properly nourished. Let the shrub be 
Having now furnished myself with all the da-|} ever so old, so long as the breath of life remains 
n that Lean obtain, will proceed. The experi-}}in it, it can lie saved. It is only to ent off the 


‘It is impossible to say how far the plaster, val- 
ed exclusively of its vegetable ally, may have 
nereased the crops of grain. Used asa top dress- 
ng to clover (red) on land never before plastered, 

i have often had that grass increased four fold "i! 



















top, “ dig about and id eae it,” and new roots are 
thrown out, a fresh top springs up, and it at once 
resumes its life and vigor. This fact I have ob- 
served in many instances. 

Two years ago, 1 wanted a hedge of sweet 
brier. Thousands of them grow on the old bat- 
tle grounds of Fort Erie on the Canadashore. I 
sent a man over there to take up a quantity. He 
cut off the tops with a bill-huok; then with a mat- 
tock he took them up and brought them home 
They were old roots, and the tops had been much 
browsed by sheep which run upon the com- 
mon, The roots were decidedly bad, being 
mere stubs, with few or nolateral prongs. They 
were set out, and I am ashamed to say, have had 
scarcely any attention since. But they now 
have fine vigorous tops, and next year will be five 
or six feet high. I set one or two under a win- 
dow which have had some care, and they are ve- 
ry thrifty. Ihave seen others managed in this 
manner with excellent effect. It makes a delight- 
ful hedge, and when thickly planted, impervious 
to common cattle, sheep and horses. 


I have seen a vastdeal written about hedges in 
America, and I have seen a good many hedges ; 
but I have serious doubts whether they would be 
to the advantage of the farmer if they were gen- 
erally grown. Ido not think we can compare ad- 
vantages with England in the use of them on 
equal terms. Our climate is dry in summer, and 
heavy frosts heave our grounds in the spring — 
England has a very moist climate, and but little 
frost compared to ours. Of course that country 
can grow hedges with greater facility than we 
can. Travellers say that their hedges look fresh 
and green. Ours, as far as my own observation 
extends, look rusty, mildewed, and stunted; and 
let the cause be whatit may, I doubt much wheth- 
er we can grow so good close hedges in America 
as in England. 

There are serious objections to hedges, and I 
will state a few of them. 

They require protection for five years by a 








fence. 

They want continual clipping, weaving, plash- 
ing and cultivation. 

They take up much room that mizht be used to 
more advantage. 

Now I will respectfully ask any experienced 
farmer, if, with a provident care of his timber, 
where stone are not to be had in sufficient plenty for 
fencing, almost every farm in the country could 
not easily supply its own fences of either post and 
rail, or boards, in sufficient quantity for the good 
husbandry of the farm, without creating a heavy 
tax on the estate? 1 say in sufficient quantity, 
for | have no opinion of the custom of fencing 
every farm into goose pens for no demonstrable 
use whatever in good farming. 

Stone fences are, past a doubt, the best in the 
world. They last for ever. But where stone 





cannot be obtained, a wooden fence is neat-—will 
last from fifteen to fifty years, according to the ma- 
terial; makes little or no waste ground, and with 
common prudence can always be supplied from 
the farm. . 





For fifty years past, hedges have been tried 
more or less throughout our country, and volumes 
have been written on their utility, mode of ¢ul- 
ture, and material. I should be pleased to know 
if there is one farm in the state of New-York 
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well secured by a hedge; and would respectfully 
ask any one of those eminent and respected 
gentlemen who have given their {experience and 
opinions of hedges in the “ Memoirs” of the late 
Board of Agriculture, if they have been satisfied 
with the utility of their own or other hedges with 
which they are acquainted, taking into account 
the cost, material, and annual expenditures? It 
is an important subject, and ought to be well un- 
derstood. If 1 am wrong in my premises, or 
should my queries be successfully answered, 1 
shall be happy to acknowledge my error of opin- 
ion. Ucmvs. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
ON GRAFTING. 

There are quite too many of our farmers who 
appear ignorant of the proper method of this sim- 
ple yet highly beneficial operation. Many peo- 
ple, after filling the tops of their trees with grafts, 
wait two or three years to see what the result of 
their labor will be before they cut away the 
branches and let in the sun, which gives the cions 
a chance for growing. This method I think will 
be entirely fruitless. In grafting trees that have 
been set out twelve or fifteen years, from one 
half to two thirds of the top, mostly upright 
branches, should be taken off carefully with an 
axeor saw. Then from four to six of the lower 
or lowest smallish limbs that run horizontally 
should be taken off with an axe, leaving them of 
sufficient length to cut off as much of them as ap- 
pears necessary with a saw, as it is difficult in 
sawing the limbs off once, to prevent the bark or 
wood from rising or splitting. The ends of the 
limb, or bark particularly, should be made smooth 
with a knife; it should then be split in a horizon- 
tal manner, and opened with a wedge of buck’s 
horn or hard wood. The wood and bark where 
the cions are to be introduced, should be made 
straight and smooth. The cions should be about 
four inches in length, and generally cut so as to 
contain as many as three buds. The end of the 
cion for about an inch and a half should be whit- 
tled with a true taper, leaving that edge of the ci- 
on which is imtended for the outside rather the 
thickest—taking care not to whittle the cion too 
thin as most people are apt to. . 

In placing them in the stock, they should be set 
so that the barks incline tocross a little, with the 
lower ends inclining in, and the upper ends con- 
sequently spreading a little, as they are as likely 
to live and less liable to crowd when growing.— 
The wounds then should be covered to the entire 
exclusion of air with a composition of Forsyth’s, 
composed of rosin, beeswax and hog’s lard, pro- 
portioned as follows: To two pounds of rosin, 
add one poundof beeswax, anda half pound of 





hog’s lard; the rosinshould be thoroughly melted] 


before the other is added; and lastly, poured into 
@ tub of cold water, and worked immediately over. 
A little oil or grease should be applied to the fin- 
gers in putting it on, to prevent its sticking. — 
Where large limbs are taken off in trimming, a 
thick coat of red paint covering the wounds, will 
be found useful. All young shoots should be ta- 
ken off the following year, and annually, with 
some of the limbs, till the top is entirely su'ipt of 
its original. 

People differ a good deal in regard to the time 
of cutting grafts. ‘Those that have been cut just 
previous to their beimg set, according to my ob- 


ity infancy of vegetation. 


servations, have done better than those cut earlier. 
Where they are cut early, they should be kept in 
such a manner as to be as forward as possible and 
not have the buds open when the time comes for 
setting them. Grafts should be taken from thrifty 
bearing trees, and from horizontal limbs—any 
thing like suckers should be rejected, and in order 
to have them do well, they should be set in the ve- 
Monroe. 


GOOD FENCES. 

The following enumeration of the benefits of 
good fences, is from Dickinson’s Address, from 
which we have heretofore made extracts : 

1. They save time. The husbandman, who is 
obliged to leave his team or his labor, and travel 
to a distant field, to drive out intruding cattle, 
loses much valuable time, which he knows not 
how to spare. 

2. Good fences protect and secure crops, the 
fruit and just reward of toil and care; and prevent 
the pain of seeing them carelessly wasted or des- 
troyed; and in this way, lighten care, and sweet- 
en the hours of rest. 

3. Good fences prevent unkind feelings among 
neighbors ; and not unfrequently, vexatious an! 
expensive lawsuits—the evils of which are some- 
times seen, and felt, by the next generation. 

4. Good fences are an ornament toa farm. An 
extended plain—an unbroken view of a lake, 
or an ocean, produces painful sensations; while 
a landscape, interspersed with hills, and mead- 
ows, and forests, and cleared fields, excites live- 
ly emotions. Such is the pleasure arising from 
the view of a neatly and well fenced farm ; as- 
sociated, as it always will be, with considera- 
tions of security and profit—and the certainty of 
finding every ox, and horse, and cow, in his own 
pasture. 





Frown the Now-Eng!and Farmer. 
ON RAISING OATS & POTATOES. 


Mr. Frssenpen—Should every practic- 
al Farmer who reads your paper, obey your 
requests by communicating from time to 
time, the results of his experiments, experi- 
ence and practice, whether successful or ad 
verse, they would amount, in the aggregate, 
to a fund of useful information, which would 
be of incalculable worth to that numerous 
class of your readers, to whose interest your 
columns are chiefly devoted ; and whose ob- 
ject is to profit by the experience of practic- 
al farmers, communicated through them. 

As the sowing and planting season is rap- 
idly approaching, and as I have sometimes 
been accused of raising better oats and po- 
tatoes than some of my neighbors, I propose 
to inform such of your readers who know no 
better way, my method of cultivating these 
particular crops; or rather, the method 
which, after various experiments, I intend 
to pursue in future, till [ learn some more 
excellent way, which if known to any of 
your readers, they will confer a favor by 





communicating. 

First then as to oats, I shall sow them as 
early in the spring as the ground will ad- 
mit, on land which the year before was 
planted with corn and potatoes ; that plant- 
ed with corn first, received from twenty to 
twenty-five cart loads of stable and barn- 
yard manure to the acre, which was spread 
and ploughed in five or six inches deep. The 
crop of corn was good, but I am satisfied 





it would have been better, had the ground 
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been ploughed more shallow, or first plough- 
ed and the manure harrowed in; the ground 
not being drawn into hills, isnow level; [ 
shall plough it evenly tothe same depth as 
before, and sow it with a little more than 
two bushels of oats to an acre, recollecting 
that “he that soweth sparingly shall also 
reap sparingly,” (which those must do, if 
any were so unfortunate, who followed the 
mistaken directions in a former communica- 
tion of mine respecting wheat; I said five 
pecks instead of three as it was printed ;) I 
shall plough them in with a very light plough, 
or harrow them in. 1 have practised both 
ways and have never discovered any essen- 
tial difference in the crop; in either case the 
roller is not to be omitted. The ground 
from which a crop of potatoes «as taken, 
will be managed the same. It may not be 
improper to remark here, that the potatoe 
crop, in this section, was uncommonly light, 
generally. Several who saw my crop while 
gathering, pronounced it much the best 
they had seen. I impute the difference 
principally to manuring and seeding. I 
select the finest potatoes for seed while gath- 
ering the crop; choose to plant them the lat- 
ter part of May or early in June, on green- 
sward ploughed once shallow, and apply 
from twenty to thirty loads of manure from 
the hog-yard, spread and harrowed. The 
potatoes are cut into pieces, having two or 
three eyes in each piece, and placed three in 
a hill. Ichoose to plant shallow and near 
the surface. When they are well up I hoe 
them well, and before they begin to top and 
fall down, [ hoe them again, forming a round, 
handsome hill, which by fall is generally 
well filled with fair, handsome potatoes. 

I obtained some (as 1 esteem them) very 
valuable hints on the management of plough 
land, from an address published in your 
paper, some four or five years ago, (before I 
was a subscriber,) delivered before the Sara- 
toga County Agricultural Society, by Ear! 
Stimson, Esq. I take the liberty to suggest 
the propriety of republishing it. An intel- 
ligent and successful farmer in a neighboring 
town, who obligingly lent me the papers 
containing the address, assured me that he 
had been guided, and much to his advantage, 
by the directions contained therein. 

It has been the practice of farmers in this 
and many other sections of Connecticut, to 
manure both corn and potatoes in the hill, 
drawing theearth into hills around the plants, 
and to split the coin hills by striking one or 
two furrows lengthwise with the rows, (in- 
stead of harrowing them down,) and then to 
sow oats and plough them io, leaving the rest 
to nature, which must struggle hard to bring 
forward a very abundant crop from the cold 
depth where the seed lies buried. 

{ offer these brief remarks, not so mucb 
with a view to instruct as to elicit instruction 
from others, who have the advantage of 
more extensive information and experience, 
and a more happy talent to communicate 
them than I pretend to claim. 

JNO. TOWNSEND. 

Andover, Conn. Feb. 18, 1832. 

PLANTING ORCHARDS. 

Plant your orchards on a declivitous ground ; 
the trees thereby will have spreading tops, paral 
lel to the surface; the frosts will not be so likely 
to injure the blossoms: the trees are hardier, as 
they stand in a more brisk circulation of air.—-- 
In gathering apples, too, something is gained,— 
they will roll down in heaps. *S. 
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County Agricultural Societics.—We notice 
with great pleasure, that in the County of Oswe- 
zo, “the farmers and friends of agriculture” are 
invited by Mr. Cheever, a member of the general 
committee of the State Agricultural Society, to 
meet at the house of Major Allen, in New Ha- 
ven, on the first day of May next, for the purpose 
of organizing an agricultural society in said 
county, for the advancement and encouragement 
of agriculture, horticulture, and the household 
arts. We trust the example will be followed by 
the other members of the general committee in 
the other counties throughout the state, and that 
meetings will be called at an early day, for the 
important purpose of organizing county socie- 


the composition of a loaf, but these are 
tolerable. Good white pine sawdust al- 
so makes a saleable loa’. The effect of 
alumon ‘ panification” is to make it as 
the bakers say, (and be hanged to them) 
swell large. It would hardly be too great 
a punishment for these offenders to make 
them eat their own loaves. 

Luckily there is a ready test that will 
detect the presence of the sulphate of 
copper. 
\prussiate of potash, and it will produce a 
rose color, even though the sulphate be 
only one part in nine thousand. The 
bread, therefore will biush although the 





ties. ‘baker has no shame.—Bost. Cour. 


A simultaneous meeting, on the first day of 
May, in each county, would give the strongest 
indication of the sense of the community, and of 


the interest now felt in relation to improvements || 


in agriculture, and the household arts. We 
shall be particular to remark the result.— Alb. 
Dai. Adv. 





Bread.—Silliman’s Journal has, among 
many scientific articles, a paper on the 
various saline materials used in making 
bread. Itis the worst of treasons and 
conspiracies to poison a man at his own 
table—the very wildest Arab would not 
do it, so abhorrent is it to nature to 1n- 
flict death with the staff of life. Yet 





‘ROCHESTER AND DANSVILLE RAIL- 
ROAD. 

The Intelligence of the incorporation of a 
company for the construction of this work, was 
‘hailed with the liveliest demonstration at Dans- 
‘ville. The “Chronicle” of that thriving village, 
“says— 

| “Tn the short space of half an hour, every house 
and shop was handsomely illuminated, which 
|together with the skyrockets, fireballs, bonfires, 
| &c.that were flying and burning inall direc- 
‘tions, presented a beautiful scene. This rejoic- 
ing maybepremature—the stock is, of course, yet 
| to be taken. However, we believe no fears are 





there are heavy suspicions resting on the 
corporation of bakers, and ‘it will go. 
nigh to be thought” that if they can pro-| 
duce a loaf light and fair, they care little, 
for the digestion of the consumers. In) 
Belgium and the north of France, the 
men of dough have mixed with other de-| 


leterious ingredients, the sulphate of cop- | 


per. ‘This it seems was begun in sea- 
sons when the flour was of a bad quality, | 
—with the flour they mixed pulverized | 
beans, if not sawdust, and consummated | 
their atrocity by throwing in blue vitrol. 
This was to diminish the labor of knead- 


1 


entertained by the friends of the work at home or 
‘abroad, upon this point. All who are acquainted 
| with the situation of our village, the advantages it 
possesses, as regards its location, the extensive, 
fertile, andrapidly improving region of country 
| with which it is encompassed, the almost incal- 
culable amount of its hydraulic privilages, and 
‘the convenience and beauty of their situation, a- 
gree in the opinion, that a more favorable oppor- 
‘tunity for a profitable investment seldom presents 
‘itself to the Capitalist.” 


HE subscriber offers for sale at his nursery, 
Fruit Trees, Flowering and ornamental trees 
‘and shrubs ; vines, bulbous roots, green-house 
| plants, &e. &c. 





ing and to produce a better looking bread}; Orders will be promptly attended to and articles 


from the defective materials. 
The whole operation is as horrid as the 
ciuldron scene in Macceth. The cud- 





gel of the law should fall heavily on the | 


shoulders of such miscreants. It is too| 
true, however, that in barbarous Countries| 
they administer the most complete and 
immediate justice. Io Turkey such ba- 
kers would be lucky to escape roasting 
in theirown ovens. A quack there, 
who has killed a true believer, is pound- 
ed todeath in ahuge mortar; and a ba- 
ker, whose loaves are less than the stand- 
ard weight, is nailed by his ear to a post. | 
A similar custom in some civilized coun- 
tries would raise the price of nails. 

The bakers very early found out the 
abuse of alum, and have used it for ages 
it disguises the quality of bad flour, so 
that flour of beans, peas, and potatoes can 
hardly be detected in that of wheat.— 
Alum, to be sure does not kill so fast as 
the sulphate of copper; nevertheless it 
is not good for the stomach. Chalk, 


delivered in Rochester, or packed and forwarded 
‘asdirected. Letters received at Rochester Post- 
Office. SILAS CORNELL. 
Linden Hill (near Rochester) 3d mo.31l. * 
a3t-rlt-f3t 


PRINCE'S NEW CATALOG@E. 
w™. Prince & Sons, Proprietors of the Linnean Bo 
tanic Garden, have just published a new Catalogue 
| of the Establishment, with reduced prices, which may be 
obtained gratis, by application direct to them or to Ros- 
'siter & Knox, Rochester. The collection of Roses con- 
| tains above 600 varieties and the prices have been great. 
ly reduced, and most of the kinds have descriptive re- 

‘marks attached to them, as to color, size, form, &c. 
They have on hand a _ stock of the Washin 
Thorn, noted for hedges, price 5 to $8 per 1000, according 








|to size. Also, a large number of the celebrated Chinese 
| Mulberry or Morus Muiticaulis, for silk worms, which 
| variety has withstood, uninjured, even the late severc 
'winter. Of the Double Dahlia, they have above 150 va- 
| rieties, and having greatly increased them, they offer 
| quantities to Nurseries, &c. at reduced rates. The pri- 
|ces of Strawberries, the collection of which comprises 
47 varieties, have been also much reduced, and they now 
offer the Hautboys and other varieties, at $1 per 100— 
the Hudson, &c. at $1 50 per 100—the Methven, &c. at 
$1 75, and other kinds in rtion. They have im- 
ported a large stock of Scotch and Lancashire Gooseber- 
ries, of the finest sorts, which they offer at $16 to $20 
r 10C, and at $2 to $2 50 per dozen. They have 3000 
sabella Grape Vines of three zor, wth, and 5000 
scuppernong of 2 years’s growth, at 100—as well 
as an immense stock of other varieties. ny ofthe for- 





pipe clay and plaster enter largely into 





dozen or hundred. mar 31-2w 


RINCE’S POMOLOGICAL MANUAL. 

The second volume of this work is now rea- 

dy pion delivery and the third volume is nearly com- 
P 


These three volumes contain all the Orchard 
and Garden Fruits described by Duhamel, and 
other Frefich writers of high authority, and also 
all that are described in the transactions of the 
London Horticultural Society, the Pomological 
Magazine, the Pyrus Malus Brentfordiensis, and 
Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden, as well asthe numerous choice varieties 
which have originated in ourown country. Inthe 


Apply to the bread a drop of||preface to Vol. II. the “ Introduction” given by 


Mr. Lindley has been inserted entire, and great 
care has been taken, in republishing his descrip- 
tions of Fruits, to extend the synonyme, and to 
correct the errors which exist. 
WILLIAM PRINCE ¢- SONS. 
Flushing, Feb. 21, 1832.-1t 


MULBERRY TREES & GRAPE VINES. 
fo opeews 3000 White Mulberry trees, of from 
one to four years old—from 1 to 8 feet high, 
rice from $2 to $5 perhundred. Also 300G 
ines—one and two years old, comprising the 
choisest varieties for the table, both foreign and 
native, for sale—apply to the subscriber before 
the 20th April, O. WILDER, 
or to Mr. Tucker, the Publisher of this paper. 
mar 27-2t in dr&f. 


MAPLE AND LOCUST TREES. 
Pisenat ae & KNOX can furnish any quan- 

tity of large size Maple and Locust Trees, 
for shade. Persons, designing to set shade trees 
this spring, are requested to leave their orders 
soon, as the time for transp anting Maples, will 
soon be past. {mar 31 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 
A Splendid collection on hand and for sale by 
mar 30 ROSSITER & KNOX. 


ROSES, DAHLIAS, STRAWBERRIES, & 
QUICKS. 


HE Proprietors of the Albany 
Nursery have printed a classifi- 
cation of 140 of their finest roses, ac- 
cording to color, to enable purchasers 
to select a variety with certainty and economy, 
with characters denoting the size of the flower, 
habit, and pries. This may be seen at Thor- 
burn & Sons seed store, and at 550 Broadway. 
They have imported and propagated many va- 
rieties of the finest double Dahlias, which will be 
in flower in all rey ‘we and September. They 
offer, from this date forward, plants of the Meth- 
ven Strawberry, at $2 50 per hundred, 47 of those 
berries have weighed a  poaae, and the largest 
measure 44 inches round. They have also at $£ 
sr thousand, 50,000 quicks of the honey locust 
| Gleditschia triacanthos) for hedges, two years 

















old, and fit for transplanting, 

+> Orders may be sent by mail, or left with L. 
Tucker, at the office of the Genesee Farmer, Ro- 
chester. BUEL & WILSON, 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 

H ROSSITER & KNOX 

AVE engaged extensively in the Seed, Nur- 
sery, and Green-House business. ‘They are con- 
stantly supplied with every variety of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural,and Forest Tree seed. They 
keep constantly on hand an extensive variety of 
Green House plants, from the New-York nurse- 
ries, and of their own cultivation. 

Orders will be received by them for trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Seeds, &c. &c. from the following 
establishments: W. Prince & Son’s, and A. 
Loubat’s, Long Island—Flov’s, Wilson’s, Thor- 
burn’s and A. Smith & Co.’s, New-York—J. Bu- 
el, Albany—Landreth’s Philadelphia—Russell’s, 
Boston. 

A nursery underthe control of N.Goopsett, 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, with whom they 
are connected, is now in progress, and from 
which can be supplied an extensive variety ot 
most of the different articles found in nurseries, 

R. & K. also keepa general assortment of 











eign kinds will be supplied at from $12 to $25 per 100 |] garden tools flower pots, garden glasses, &c. &r. 
’ oots f Large German A Tart g ’ ? ’ 
edb atonay Sea Kale, and other pate = a we the All orders promptly executed. 


o. 3, Buffalo-street, Rochester, mar 3+arf 
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Silk Culture —Amon: the petitions 
which were introd.:ced in the ilouse of 
Representatives of Monday, was a mem 
rial presented by Mr. Root, from the Ag 
Ficu! ural Society 0: the Slate of New- 
York, showing the importance of dis-em- 
inst-ng the art of filature througho.:t the 
United ~tat. s, and praying for the passage 
of the S.ik Bill now peuding befure Con- 
gress. We have sine seen an el -bor- 
aie r:port made ov the Ist inst, the i.e- 
gislature of that State, by Mr. Van Sha- 
ick, in the name of a Select ommittee 
appointed for the purpo-e of inquiring in- 
to the fittest measu:«s for promoting the 
cu'tivation uf Silk o that State, in which 
it is explicit y stated that nothing effect- 
ual can be done, uniess a perfect m:-thod 
of reelingis previously introduced. The 
Com nittee expre.s their hope that the 
bill now pending will be pa-sed at the 
present se sion of Co gress; and, in the 
mean time, recommend m asures to en- 
courage the planta ion of th» Mulberry 
Tree. Weunderst.nd hat measures to 
the same ‘ff ct have bee. recommended 
te the Leg:slature of Pennsylvania by a 
Committ++ of their Senate appointed for 
that purpose. 

We have also seen, in an Eastern pa- 

r aletter from a genileman at Ded- 

am Massac::usetts, who bas erected a 
throwstin., mil of 186 spindles, for the 
purpose of estab ishiny a Silk Manufac- 
tory ; but he says thatthe reeling of the 
material is so imperfect in this country, 
that he is obliged to work China Silk.— 
Thus it is not enouvh that we pay anou- 
ally to Europe s:ch immense sums for 
manufactured Silks, but we must als 
purchase from foreigners the richest of 
raw materials, which our country could 

roduce in the greatest abundance. We 
aa always tho.ght that the time Wa- 
not yet come for this country to begin to 
manufcture silk, and that we should for 
many years (e- we » longtime did with 
cotton,) be contented to raise and pre- 
pare it as an article of exporta'ion, and we 
fear that the attempts now making in the 
North will result in ‘oss and di appoint- 
ment. Inthe mean time, the import:tion 
of raw silk from foreign countries, cannot 
but retard the progress of that branch of 
our agriculture: the only remedy for it is 
effectually to introduce a perfect and u- 
niform mode of preparing the article for 
exportation, and we agree with the Com- 
mitiee oft 1e New York Legislature, that 
this can best be done by means of nation- 
al legislation. Itis for this reason that 
we look with solicitude to the action of 
Congress on the bill now before Con- 
gress.— Nat. Intell. 


Destruction of Weeds in Paved Paths 
and Courts.—The growth of weeds b-- 
tween the ston»s of a pavement is ofien 
very injurous as well as un-ightly. The 
following method of destroying them isa 
dopted at the Mint at Puris, and else- 
where, with good effect: 100 pounds of 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


wate’, 20 pounds of quick lime, and 2 
sounds of flour of sulpiur, ar- to be boil- 
ed in a: irow vessel: th liquor is to be 
allowed to se:tle, the clear part drawn 
off, and being more or less diluted, ac- 
cordig to circumstinces, is to be used 
for watering the all-ys and pavements.— 
Tie weeds wili not reappear fur several 
years. 





From the Philadelphia Price Current. 
Four anp Meat ‘TrabDE oF THE UNITED STaTEs. 
Inspections of Wheat and Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal in the principal ports of the United States 
for the year 1831, compared with the preceding 


ten years. 
Wheat} Rye 

Flour. | Flour. 
i Barrels: Bris. 
Albany, New-York} 48,653! 

New York 928,280) 9,222 
Philadelphia 474,076 |24,757 
Baltimore 555,136; 3,318 
Georgetown, D.C.|194,975| 30 
Alexandria D. C. |193,735 72 
Fredericksburg Va.. 74,227’ 
Falmouth, Va. 51,309 
tichmond, Va. 183,768 
Petersburg, &c. 52,386 


. | 
New Orleans, 30, } 1360,580) | | 2,313 


ending Sept. ate ke 
Total, 1831 (3.117,125/37,399 17,337|56,496 
1830 = |2,851,876141,351 18,372/35,070 
2,255, 132)77,945 17,891|51,666 
2,245.257'55,239 19,178 


' 


Corn Meal. 
Hhds. ; Bris. 


Paces. 








7,970|23,015 
416| 7,092 

















2,031,558127, 282] 18,619!36,979 
1,882,611|57,419]14,781|51,297 
1.714,410168,380|17,192|70.415 
1,557,724'75,620!14,705 36,863 
[1,599,973 59,363) 15,157 32.274 
1,707,350|43.976 17,449 40.693 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The population returns have been just prins 
ted by ordercf Parliament. From the sum 
mary of this document we find the population 
‘f England was, in 180!, 8 331.434; in 1811, 
9,538,827 ; being an increase of 14% per cent. 
In 1821, 11.261.437 being an invrease of 17} 
per cent ; and in 1831, 13 089, 338—an incre.se 
of 16 per cent. The increase within the fast 
thirty years has been 4.757.904. The Summa- 
ry of the annoal value Uf real property in Engs 
land was £49.744.622; i» Wales, £2.153,801; 
and in Scotland, £6,662.655, makiug a total of 
£58.551,801 The pepulation of Wales stands 
ihus: in 1°01, 541.546; in 1811, 611,788; in 
1821. 717.438; and in 1831, 805,236 That of 
Scotland as follows: in 1801, 1,599,068; in 
1811, 1 805.688; in 1821, 2.1193,456; and in 
1831, 2.365,806. The summary of Great Brit 
ain is ag follows :—in 1891, 10,942,646; in 1811, 
12.6 N64. being an increase of 15§ per cent ; 
in 1821, 14,391,631, being an increase of 14 
per cent.: and in 1831. 16,547,398, an increase 
of 15 percent. In 1801, the number of females 
in Great Britain was 5,402,356; in 1811. 6, 
269,650, an increase of 14-15 per cent.; in 182) 
7,264,613, an inerease of 1571 per cent.; and 
in 18312, 8,366,780, an increase of 15-45 per 
cent. The population of London (that is the 
metropolis) wss in 1801, 846845; in 1811, 1- 
19.546; in 1821, 1.225694. and in !831, 1 
474,069 ; males, 624,441 ; ‘omales, 789,628. 








The Mummy.—A female mummy in the pos- |} 


session of Dr. Scudder, New-York, was examined 
a few days since at the museum in the preseyce of 
seventy or eighty spectators. The wrappers, 
about a hundred in number, were removed. An 
eliptical incision was made round the chest, and 
the front part of the body lified up. ‘he odor 
from the materials used for embalming was then 
very powerful. There can be no doubt of the an- 


9,951124,076 || 7 


78,958 | 
2,061,459)34.487 16,869 /51,192 
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GRAPE VINES. 

M® ALPHONSE LOUBAT having con. 

siderably enlarged his VineyarD, on Long 
Island, where be vy in full ome thirty 
five acres of ground, containing 72, Vine 
roots, (of which 50,000 are to form as veweyens 
stock, and 22,000 to be delivered to his subscribers 
in October next ;) and having also the peculiar ad- 
van of being enabled to procure the best spe- 
cies of roots from his Father’s extensive Vine. 
yards and Nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais. 
Clesac, and Buzet, departments of Gironde and 
Lot Garonne, in F’rance, (5° N. lat.)—proposes 
tothe numerous friends to the cultivation of the 
Grape Vine in the United States, a sub 
scription which is now open. 

Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscriber: 
with their grape vine roots before the first oj 
March next, and forward them, free of expense, 
to the different cities where subscription lists shal] 
have been opened. The roots will be three years 
old, and will produce considerable fruit the second 
ear from the time of their being planted.— 
They will be carefully classed and packed in 
boxes, with some of the original soil in which they 
have been raised, which will greatly facilitate the 
thriving of th roots when transplanted. 

Orders will be punctually attended to ; the sub- 
,scribers designating the quantities and species of 
ithe grape vine roots they wish to have. ‘They wil! 
jongage to pay for 1000 roots or more, at the rate of 
'124 cents for each root; for less than 1000 at the 
jrateof 15 cents; and 25 cents'per root for less than 
|50. Roots only two years old, shail be paid for a: 
ithe rate of 9cents each, for 1000 or more; 12! 
icents for less than 1000; and 18 cents for less than 
|50 roots. 

Payment to be made on delivery of the roots. 

| Letters not received unless post paid. 

Mr A. Lovgar’s book on the culture of the 
rape vine, and on the making of wine, may be 

found at the principal booksellers of the United 

\States; and his agents willfurnish them (gratis) 

|to subscribers. 

The subscribers having been appointed agent: 

for Mr Loubat, will receive orders at their seed 

istore, No. 3, Buffalo street, Rochester. 

mar 7 ROSSITER & KNOX. 
A. Loubat has selected the following species 0; 

Grape Vines, as best adapted for the purpose 

mentioned, p 
Taste Grapes, OR FOR MAKING STRONG WIE 

WHITE.—1. «licante. 2. Robin Eyes, with 
big clusters ; er(Bilde ‘! our, grosgrain. 3. Robi» 
Eyes, Melting, (or fondant.) 4. Sweet Guillant 
5. Muscat. 6 Muscat Frontignan. 7. Muscadelle 
from the river Lot. 8 Malvoisie. 9. Tokay.— 
10. Syrian. 11. Constantia. 12, Malaga. 1 
Meillers. 

RED.—14. Large Muscat. 15. Malvoisie. 16 
Red Foot, (Pied Rouge.) 17. Black Hambourg 
18. Constantia. 





For WIxr. 
WHITE.—19. Auvergnat. 20. Blanquette 
'21. Doucinelle. 22. Plant de Dame. 23. Oli 
ivette. 24. Doucette. 25 Plant de Reine. 26 
/Burgundia. 27. Monilon. 28. Madere. 2 
|Bourgelas. 30. Picardan. 31. Chaloosse. 32 
'Panse. 
| RED.—33. Claret. 34. Auvergnat. 35. 
Jean. 36. Jacobin. 37. Meunier. 38. Pineau. 
|39, Printanier. 40 ‘Teinturier, 41. Bourgig 
non. 42 Bouteillant. 43. Suisse. 44. St. An- 
itoine. 45. Gamet Noir. 
| For THE Taste ONty. 
| WHITE —46, Chasselas, (from Fontaine 
blau.) 47. Do. Golden. 48 Do Cracking. 4° 
Do. Musk. 50. Muscat Lazarde. 51. Muscat 
Small erries. 52. Do. (d’Alexandria.) 53 Dv 
(from Jura.) 54. Sauvignon 

RED. —55. Chasselas 56. Chasselas Violet 
57. Muscat, Rouge. 58. Muskat, Violet. 59. 
Muscat Grey. 60 Damas Violet. 61. Damas 
of Voquet. 62. Early Magdalen. 


FRUIT TREES. 
Preeone designing to purchase or ore! 
_ Fruit Trees, ‘‘orest Trees, Shrabbery, &c. 
this Spring, are requested to hand in their order- 











Si 








tiquity of this curiosity 





by the Ist of April. 


mar 14 ROSSITER ¢ KNOX 





